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DECORATIVE ART IN PARIS. 



By Theodore Child. 



At the time I am writing the shops of Paris 
are full of all kinds of articles destined for New 
Year's presents. Jewelers, toy-makers, furniture 
dealers, confectioners, pipe-makers, all the indus- 
tries in Paris are exhibiting- their latest novelties 
in the way of useful, useless or ornamental articles, 
and nearly all of them manage to employ the 
fashionable material, plush, in the fabrication of 
their wares. Perhaps the most striking novelty and 
the most variously applied is the combination of 
plush, particularly black plush, with application of 
flowers in relief made of embossed silk. 

For certain classes of customers, novelty at any 
price is absolutely necessary : and, in their attempt 
to attain that end, our artisans do not always con- 
sult the dictates of good taste. The application 
of Japanese lacquers and of Japanese decorative 
designs and materials to European models is not 
always successful. At the recent exhibition of the 
Union Centrale, Messers Christolle exhibited a cor- 
ner-piece in Japanese style, which was simply 




abominable. The object consisted of a cupboard, 
with convex door of ebony, mounted on a pedestal 
of iron wood overcharged with black bronzes with 
a gold patine. These panels were decorated with 
a profusion of figures and fantastic animals, inlaid 
with gold and silver, and surrounded by foliage in 
high relief in gold and silver. The sides of the 
piece were ornamented with inlaid work and cloi- 
sonne enamels, white daisies on a blue ground. 
The work was good enough, but the design had 
none of the grace of Japanese art, none of that 
surety which enables an artist to obtain immense 
* results with simple means, and, above all, this mix- 
ture of pale blue, white, gold and silver produced 
an insipid whole that was almost painful to look 
upon. 

The accompanying illustration will give the 
reader an idea of an interesting effort made by 
two Parisian artists learned in the secrets of bronze 
and lacquer, Messers Alphonse and II. Lippmann. 
It is a Louis XIV. cupboard of grand proportions, 
measuring some ( J x o.V ft. The body of the cup- 
board is of unpolished rosewood, decorated with 
gilt bronze ornaments and fittings. The fan-like 
center-piece of the pedestal is bronze marqueterie ; 



the crowning ornament of the top is 
rich rocaille work in bronze, and the 
head or mascaron is in carved wal- 
nut wood. The striking part of the 
decoration is the two panels, the 
subjects of which form a suite. A 
Japanese fishmonger appears to be 
saying something disagreeable to a 
courtesan, who turns round disdain- 
fully, while a little boy takes refuge 
in her skirts from the attacks of a 
ferocious sea-monster. The execution 
of these panels— two panels of walnut 
prepared for the background with 
a coating of black lacquer— is very 
interesting. Mr. Lippmann has en- 
deavored to rival the Japanese artists 
who, in the composition of their dec- 
orative panels, employ, on strangely- 
veined or lacquered wood, porcelain 
flowers, leaves of colored ivory, rocks 
of jade, birds in mother-of-pearl, 
animals in hard stones or glass — 
pierre dure as it is called — suns of 
coral, in short an assemblage of va- 
rious materials which, in the hands 

of a European, would almost 
fatally produce horrible results. 
Mr. Lippmann has employed only 
lacquer, ivory and wood. The 
fishmonger's stall is made of thin 
slips of wood ; the roof is of red 
lacquer ; the man is carved— 
ivory- worked, one would say— by 
a Japanese netsk<' cutter : the 
fish are of lacquer: so. too. is the 
causeway, the boy and the woman. 
The relief of this application of 
wood, ivory and lacquer nowhere 
exceeds 0.107 of an inch, and 
with that most perfect perspec- 
tive and modeling are obtained. 
Mr. Lippmann's lacquer work is 
admirable in color, and the effect 
of the whole decoration is very 
striking. Messers Alphonse and 
lleber Lippmann— being the one 
a painter and designer, and the 
other a sculptor and designer- 
work together very happily, and 
produce a kind of rocaille fur- 
niture of singular elegance and 
of great individuality of line. 
At some future time I may have 
an opportunity of explaining 
more fully how an artist, hav- 
ing studied and been inspired 
by the caressing elegance of the 
epoch of Louis XV.. may never- 
theless remain entirely original 
in his form and style of decora- 
tion, as the Lippmanns are. 

I saw in one of the shops 
of the Boulevard the other day 
a very elegant table, an idea of 
which may be formed from the 
accompanying sketch. The table 
is of pear-wood, stained brown 
or black, with bow legs, deer's- 
foot feet, and panels of tire-red 
or ruby plush or maroquim' 
velvet on the top and sides, as 
shown by the shading. The 
top, instead of being Hat, is 
bent up and down at the two 
ends into a half volute. xV table 
of the same style, with legs 
carved in the Japanese style, 

and in simply black wood with- 
out velvet panels, looks very 

elegant with a cloth of plush, 

not quite so wide as the table, 

hanging with a fringe over one 

end, and kept from sliding off 

by two Japanese bronzes, 

"ruagots," or animals, placed 

on the table at the .other end. 

Another attempted novelty, 
inspired by Japanese rustic ar- 
chitecture, is a bedroom suite 
of bamboo and Japanese mat- 
ting, made by Mr. Conscience, 
and consisting of bedstead, cup- 
board with mirror, toilet table, 
washstand, chairs, table, etc. 
The idea of the construction 
is very simple ; dark-brown var- 
nished bamboo poles for the 
framework ; Japanese matting 
—woven, of course, on stiff 
warp— to form the panels and 
ornamentation by application 




of split bamboo rods, of sandal wood, false 
panels, and of Japanese characters executed in 
bamboo strips on the matting, so as to form a 
sort of border, as indicated in the sketch. For a 
country house this bedroom set would be amusing 
enough when livened up by gay drapery and poly- 
chrome tassels. 

Here is a suggestion for a. Psyche mirror. An 
oval mirror, supported on each side by grotesque 
wooden figures, one-quarter life size, in brown and 
black wood. The figures may be in the Renais- 
sance style. The frame of the glass is broad, flat, 
and quilted in sky-blue satin, but quilted irregu- 
larly so as to imitate the veinure of crushed mo- 
rocco leather, for instance. This frame is visible 
only at the bottom ; the rest is hidden by a rich 
drapery of brown plush, the folds of which here 
and there are irregular,, hang over the jrlass, and 
are rellected in it. as are also the heads of the 
supporting statuettes. The great elegance of this 
Psyche is in the folds of the drapery, the form, 
the frame, and the supporters of the mirror being 
very simple. 

The knick-knacks and miscellaneous objects 
and bibelots that come under the category of 
articles de Paris, though by no means always 
artistic, nevertheless demand mention. They con- 
tribute in a measure to the decoration of our 
houses, and nothing bears more strongly the stamp 
of the age than these little objects of daily use, 
these elegant or quaint trifles that amuse us for a 
moment until the inexhaustible fancy and invent- 
iveness of our artisans has provided something 
more novel, more quaint or more pleasing. Take 
umbrella or parasol handles, for instance, how 
much ingenuity and art has been displayed in 
their model and decoration ! How ingeniously the 
silversmiths, the porcelain workers, the ivory- 
carvers have transformed the hooked stick that 
constituted the primitive and natural handle! 
How many different materials have been em- 
ployed ! Nowadays the fashion is divided between 
rhinoceros horn carved into modern subjects, 
Japanese ivories or wooden netskes, ivories carved 
in the style of the old wooden sculpture of the 
Henri II. epoch, porcelain handles, whether Sevres 
or Saxe with decorations, polychrom flowers on a 
white or blue ground, or else an old silver handle 
in the Louis XV. style, with a design in low relief. 
It is supremely elegant to have a very finely 
carved Japanese net.sk 6 or a porcelain handle of 
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the last century, duly authenticated. The Louis 
XV. handles are of slender and graceful propor- 
tions on the basis of a curve. 

The stationers and the leather- workers who 
belong to the " maroquinerie " and " tabletterie " 
industries, are subject to the Japanese craze to a 
certain extent. We find Japanese note paper, 
dinner cards in the shape of Japanese fans, and 
Japanese designs stamped or embossed or applied 
in relief on pocket-books, blotting-books, etc. The 
Japanese designs, however, are being beaten out olf 
the field by what I shall venture to call the Pan-piple 
or the Kate Greenaway designs. The idea is simply 
this, to take a series of little boys or girls, or cats 
or dogs, varying from three upwards, place them in 
line by order of stature, and there is your design. 
It is not difficult. This Pan-pipes combination may 
be executed in whatever 

way you please, it is __^^^_^^^^^^ 
susceptible of the most 
varied application. Take 
your progressive regi- 
ment of little girls or of 
little kittens, model 
them, cast them in 
bronze and silver them 
and you will obtain a 
quaint paper weight. 
Take any group, any 
figure out o£ Kate 
Greenaway's books, a 
little boy for instance 
sitting on a stile and 
looking through a tele- 
scope, model it and cast 
it in bronze and you 
will have a paper- 
weight ; put a hinge on 
his hat and hollow out 
his body and you will 
have an inkstand ; put 
a perforated top in his 
hat and you will have 
a pepper box. Cats are 
now very much a la 
mode for ink bottles. 
The models are nearly 
all bad, but the coloring 
of the fur by means of 
different oxidiations is . 
excellent. Apropos of . 
cats, one of the favorite 
models for "bon-bons" 
boxes this winter is a 
brown wicker basket, 
on the lid of which 
stands a stuffed kitten 
looking with surprise at 
the head of a pheasant 
protruding curiously be- 
tween the lid and the 
hamper. This is natu- 
ralism indeed ! The jew- 
elers and silversmiths are 
likewise abandoning to 
a great extent decora- 
tive and artistic designs, 
and lapsing into mere 
quaintness or pure natu- 
ralism. The silversmiths 
make claret jugs in the 
form of an owl or a 
bustard or a duck with 
a glass body and silver 
head and legs; salt- 
cellars take the form of 
copper saucepans or 
warming-pans; the jew- 
elers produce half a 
dozen Kate Greenaway 
children on a rail fence, 
and make them into a 
brooch, while birds, 
beasts, fishes, insects and 
reptiles form the model 
of other ornaments, and 
are executed in dia- . m 
monds, precious stones 

or polychrome combinations of metal. It is need- 
less to add that these passing fashions do not 
prevent the great Parisian jewelers from continu- 
ing the traditions of their art. 

Of the vagaries of fashion in the matter of 
writing paper I might write a volume. Morocco 
leather paper seems to be the last new thing. The 
crests and heraldic designs are now replaced by a 
monogram or motto or what not, arranged on a 
disc of gold, silver or copper in such a manner as 
to resemble an old coin or medal and stamped on 
the note paper and envelopes. The parvenus know 
no limits to the luxury of the dinner menus ; they 
waver between extreme modernity and the ornate 
illuminations of the gothic epoch, between a gay 
Parisian design of Arcos or B6rand, and a sheet of 



parchment with arms in gold and colors, with 
each dish written in illuminated and illegible 
gothic letters, and with, on one side, an immense 
seal with flowing' ribbons like you see on old royal 
or feudal state documents. 

The leather industries are employing almost ex- 
clusively crocodile skin for albums, pocket books, 
cigar cases, etc. Photograph frames are now made 
in leather and plush in very elegant and cheap 
style. A broadish flat frame with beveled edges 
is decorated with either gilt tooling as used in book 
binding, with colored leather mosaic, or with a 
metallic application in high or low relief, whether 
a design or a garland of flowers. The application 
does not surround the frame ; it occupies one 
corner only and runs half way up and along two 
sides of the frame. Plush, with the grain of 
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Morocco or Russia leather, is employed very 
effectively in these frames. Again you may have 
an entirely metal frame reproducing the grain of 
the plush or of the leather with the application of 
flowers. The progress of galvansplashe and the 
employment of metalised plants as natural 
models enables articles of this composition to be 
produced very cheaply. There is one house in 
Paris, Juncker & Son, who produce immense dec- 
orative panels by the employment of this process 
of metallisation of plants and foliage. The 
" Sylvain-d6cor, " as it is called. 

After all, if I were a great dame and needed a 
blotting book I should not content myself with 
the silver mounted crocodile skin or the poly- 
chrome embossed inventions of the fashionable 



makers. I should seek out a gilder on leather 
who was an artist, and bid him seek inspiration in 
the work of the bookbinders of the epoch of Louis 
XV., whose joyous and amiable elegance had some- 
thing peculiarly feminine. I should indicate to 
him as- a model, the blotting book of Mme. de 
Pompadour, now in the collection of M. Dutuit of 
Rouen. It is a simple folio of lemon-colored 
crushed Morocco ; in the" centre an escut- 
cheon of green leather, inlaid on which are the 
three gold battlemented towers forming the arms 
of the royal favorite, in the corners blocks, and in 
the middle, bottom, top and sides, horizontally 
and vertically, other blocks consisting of rococo 
scroll designs terminating in flowers and leaves of 
red and green mosaic. All this gilding is executed 
by means of separate blocks, or "petits fers," and 

not by rowels and en- 
graved rollers. Of course 
such a blotting book 
would cost very dear, 
as dear in fact as the 
binding of a folio vol- 
ume by a first rate 
artist. 

I must not forget to 
mention some other new 
abominations in articles 
de Paris, manufactured 
with a view to tempting 
the sporting folks. ' Im- 
agine a jardiniere in the 
form of a top-boot, a 
stick-rack in the form 
of a horse's bit, — but 
enough ; it suffices to 
say that these articles 
are inspired by the con- 
tents of the harness- 
room. In a country 
house, a hunting or 
shooting-box for in- 
stance, such designs are 
doubtless admirable and 
amusing enough. The 
same may be said of a 
smoking stand for a hall 
or billiard room com- 
posed of a boat resting 
on a stack of oars ; the 
boat is divided into com- 
partments for cigarettes, 
cigars and matches ; a 
1 candle takes the place 
of a mast; the anchor 
hanging by a chain oVer 
the bows takes the forih 
of a cigar-cutter. Thfc 
boat and oars are made 
of some light fancy 
wood. The same idea 
may -be carried out by 
means of a stack of 
guns or of rapiers sup- 
porting the wire fencing- 
mask which forms a 

basket. 

* * * 

In Sardou's new play 
at the Vaudeville, Fe- 
dora,- there are three 
different drawing-room 
scenes — a Louis XVI. 
salon,- and a rococo salon 
with painted panels and 
trumeaux, and, finally, 
a trellis-work conserva- 
tory salon. The walls 
and the ceiling are of 
elegant white and gold 
trellis- work ; the win- 
dows and doors are of 
Moorish or Byzantine 
form, and elegantly 
draped with curtains 
and portieres of Kara- 
manian carpets ; along 
the ceiling a trail of 
natural flowers ; the furniture is upholstered in 
pale rose plush and iampas ; at one side, under the 
shade of some splendid palm-trees, a couch covered 
with a white bearskin, with the head forming the 
elbow. A clever decorator might make something 
very fresh and elegant out of this idea. The com- 
plicated and rich motives of Moorish architecture 
can be reproduced very cheaply and effectively in 
wood. The key to success is not to imitate, but 
simply to seek inspiration. 
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Waste-baskets in split bamboo are now decorated with 
large bunches of artificial flowers tied on with gay ribbons. 
Occasionally variety is obtained by the use of vegetables 
instead of flowers, bunches of Spring carrots, asparagus, etc., 
being used. 



